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TEMPLE GHOSTS. 


Ir it be true that the shades of the long dead 
hover round the places endeared to them by asso- 
ciation with the hopes and fears of life—if the veil 
which rests, like that of Mokanna, over the hollow 
face of the spectral Past could be drawn aside 
for mortal gaze, few rarer fields of vision for the 
curious would there be than the time-honoured 
precincts of the Temple. And this still more so, 
if it were possible to see those immaterial forms 
of men and women who have never walked the 
earth in other sphere than that of fancy, and yet 
to us, who have learnt to know and love these 
creatures of poetry and fiction not less than those 
of history, are almost like dear friends whose 
hands we have often clasped or gazed into their 
eyes. 

And yet this is no vain impossibility, nor 
is any etherealisation of vision needed to enjoy 
these entrancing scenes. The mental eye, quick- 
ened by the fire of imagination, can revel in halls 
of delight that the mere dull observer neither sees 
nor dreams of, The careless eye gazing on moonlit 
abbey ruins, Druidie circles, or aged moss-grown 
piles, sees but a useless and an ungainly heap of 
brick or stone, and reverts with comfortable satis- 
faction to the less sentimental vision of nine- 
teenth-century villadom. Not so do sights like 
these affect the gaze of the thoughtful and ima- 
ginative few. To them, the roofless chancel 
and hoary keep are filled with shadowy forms of 
the dead Past, and cowled monks and _ belted 
knights and courtly dames pace the weather- 
beaten floors, while faint echoings of long-silent 
tongues strike on the crumbling walls, and scenes 
of life and death, of mirth and sadness, flit in 
vivid colours before their eyes. Truly, there are 
few pleasures like the pleasures of imagination ! 
And so, reader, if you would know such pleasures 
as these, and feast your eyes on what is hidden 
from the many, come with me to-night; better 
in the silent night, when Sleep has stretched his 
mystic wand over the busy city, than in the noise 
and turmoil of the garish day. Hither! then, 


reader, wrap thyself, Faust-like, in my magic 
cloak, and so, like Goethe’s pair, we may traverse 
air and earth unfelt by human touch and unseen 
by peeping eye. 

Out of the Fleet, now quit of its roar and 
bustle, as the City clocks chime the first hour of 
the morning—let us turn beneath the old portals 
of this Middle Temple archway, under whose 
shadows we seem to see the form of him who 
designed it, the architect also of the great cathe- 
dral not very far away. Down the Lane, lined 
with tall prim brick-built houses, redolent of the 
days of good Queen Anne, and see who comes here 
—handsome, gay, with lithesome step, and back- 
ward glance of humorous scorn, hurrying past us, 
doggedly pursued by another, with firm-set teeth 
and knitted brow, feverishly clenching his hands 
in impotent fury at the tantalising figure he is 
following. Eugene Wrayburn, most jocular of 
briefless juniors, is not this wanton trifling with 
the emotions of him thou makest thy satire’s butt, 
unworthy of a barrister-at-law and a gentleman ? 
Yet Bradley Headstone wearily follows, and they 
are lost in the mists of the night. 

Entering Brick Court, stately in its very sim- 
plicity, rise with me, fellow-wanderer, into the 
midnight air; peer through the cracked pane of 
this grimy window, and tell me what thou seest. 
A dishevelled wight sits in a room barely fur- 
nished, except with loose paper scraps and unpaid 
bills, which are numerous enough, drawing out 
of his genius, stimulated by poverty and despair, 
sweet pictures of rural loveliness, now very dear to 
us to whom Oliver Goldsmith is a household word, 
and the Vicar of Wakefield and his children like 
old, old friends. But see! through this window 
above, in soberer but less threadbare attire, at a 
table piled with calf-bound tomes of Coke and 
Bracton, the erudite compiler of legal commen- 
taries, transferring with busy quill to countless 
sheets what shall long be the first stepping-stone 
of embryo judges, and the pons asinorwm of brief- 
less juniors. 

But let us descend in our Mephistophelean 


mantle, and turn towards the sombre shades of g 
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the old Hall, and watch the fantastic scenes in 
the dusky interior. See! the room is filled with 
gay ladies, ruffed and farthingaled, courtiers and 
counsellors and men of letters listening to yonder 
figure with that calm lofty brow, which we still 
see sculptured over the tomb, in the little War- 
wickshire church that holds the ashes of this 
‘Imperial Ciesar’ of literature. Here ‘sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, read to Royalty the 
most ethereal of all his plays; and so this 
picture fascinates our eyes till the figures grow 
dim and dissolve into another scene of mirth 
and beauty. Thronged grows the floor of the 
great Hall, animated the wit and _ laughter, 
and on all sides are courtly bows and _ stately 
courtesies and lovely forms lost in wealth of 
jewels ; and one advances with ‘clear and cold- 
eut face, haughty with the haughtiness of the 
Tudor line, imperious with the majesty of the 
great realm she loved so well, and so good Queen 
Bess leads off the dance with the Chancellor, Sir 
Christopher Hatton. We gaze with awe and 
wonder at the faces of years long past, till the 
figures grow cold and lifeless and vanish as we 
look, and nothing is left but the cobwebs on the 
oaken joists, and darkness rests over all. ‘We 
are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep !’ 

Back into Fountain Court, where the leafy 
branchlets are quivering in the night-breeze, and 
the little fountain, the genius loci, tosses its 
incessant spray with a murmuring sound, 
like a voice from distant years. What sights 
must this same little fountain have seen, what 
sounds it must have heard, plashing constantly 
in these quiet shades! As we stand gazing, we 
seem to forget the hour and the darkness; 
the old Court grows bright with a glamour which 
turns its forensic sombreness into something like 
a smile. The sunbeams dart through the leaves 
of the trees; the sparrows wash their feathers 
free from City soot and dust, in the clear waters, 
while the ‘little fountain sparkles in the sunshine.’ 
We see approaching a maiden form of sweet 
fragile beauty, not less sweet in her Puritanic 
primness, blushing to raise her eyes to meet those 
of another form advancing from the other side. 
Dear little Ruth Pinch! how could the fountain 
help sparklirig more brightly and splashing more 
merrily at thy presence! And John Westlock ! 
John Westlock ! staidest of London bachelors, how 
many weeks’ purchase would Fiery-face give for 
thy washing if she could see thee now ? 

We may not linger here, but pass on to the 
Gardens, and as we descend the steps, we think 
we see two familiar figures wending their way 
to their murky chambers. Poor ‘Pip, lost in 
love of Estella, and fearing for the safety of 
the convict benefactor who has been the un- 
known cause of all his ‘Great Expectations.’ 
And can we pass this other shade unnoticed ? 
Who is it but Tommy Traddles? Not the 
Traddles of Gray’s Inn days, harbouring in 
felicitous but circumscribed seclusion the whole 
sisterhood of ‘the dearest girl in the world ;’ 
but Traddles as we last knew him, the eminent 
Q.C., drawing huge retainers, more numerous 
than the skeletons of schoolboy days. We fain 
would linger over the creations of that genius, 
but must speed our way across the velvet turf 


of the Gardens, where we, with the magic aid of 
our cloak of Fancy, behold the angry forms of 
stern-faced warriors, and on our ears fall passionate 
words like these : 


Let him that is a true-born gentleman . , , 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me; 


and then others with fiercer earnestness : 


Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me, 


And while the words still ring in our ears, we 
see before us the round stone porch of the old 
church, and the air seems to ring with the clang 
of steel. All around are sunburnt and scarred 
faces of red-cross knights, while from the chancel 
comes the sound of voices chanting the vesper 
hymn. Shades of brave crusaders are here, men 
who, perchance, have seen the giant axe of the 
Lion-hearted king cleave many a Saracen skull; 
or who have struck a blow for the Holy Sepulchre 
at Acre or Askalon. Some maybe have fought 
under the perjured Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and 
seen the Black Knight charge for the Jewish 
maiden. But in an instant they are gone, ‘van- 
ished into air, into thin air ;’ and clear and cold 
in the darkness stands out the old church, where 
these and many more were laid in their long home 
centuries ago. Now 


Their swords are rust, 
Their bones are dust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 


Nor are these the only forms that haunt these 
consecrated walls. Near here, ‘ Elia’ must have 
lived some part of that weary witty life, thinking 
out, possibly, those beautiful Essays which have 
rendered the name of Charles Lamb immortal. 
Near here, Boswell must often have walked with 
the ponderous Doctor before adjourning to the 
Cock Tavern, hard by—now, alas! like its former 
neighbour, Temple Bar, fallen into the hands of 
the destroying Vandals—for gossip with the 
geniuses that gathered there, Not far away, too, 
Pendennis must have lain sick in his attic 
chambers, tended by loving hands; and poor 
little Fanny Bolton have wept her heart out at 
the loss of her adorer; and pensive Laura and 
her guardian have watched through long hours 
the Seosien tossings of their loved one. What 
slashing criticisms of aspiring authors must have 
emanated from the pen of the precocious young 
reviewer in those dreary rooms! Hard by, also, 
must Clive Newcome more than once_ have 
entertained the dear old Colonel; ‘Philip’ 
undoubtedly have had some of those character- 
forming ‘Adventures, and Mr Timmins have 
received that parliamentary brief out of which 
sprang the ‘little dinner-party ;’ and_ finally, 
there, in Hare Court, lived the deep-hearted 
creator of them all. 

And still other shadows of a distant Past 
throng around us—whole airy legions of riotous 
law students rollicking home from Alsatian 
brawls, initiating into the mysteries of London 
dissipation innocent young gallants like Nigel 
Olifaunt, who have come to seek, or quite as often 
to lose, their fortunes in the Metropolis. 

We could linger long on thoughts and scenes 
like these ; but the prosaic shriek of some belated 
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river-boat calls us too hastily back to the nine- 
teenth century. 

With a start, we wake from our reveries, and 
remember that, after all, we have only been gazing 
on pictures of Fancy's painting ; and so, with a 
sigh, we return once more to what, with Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, we vow to be ‘this poor hampered, 
miserable, despicable Actual.’ 


A DEAD RECKONING 
CHAPTER II. 


Five minutes might have passed when Gerald 
Brooke and the Baron Von Rosenberg came 
sauntering along the terrace, and entered the room 
through one of the long windows. 

In appearance the owner of Beechley Towers 
was a thoroughgoing Englishman, and no one 
would have suspected him of having a drop of 
foreign blood in his veins. He was six-and-twenty 
years old, tall, fair, and stalwart. His hair, beard, 
and moustache were of a light reddish brown ; he 
had laughing eyes of the darkest blue, and a 
mouth that was rarely without a smile. His 
bearing was that of a well-born, chivalrous, young 
Englishman. As he came into the room, laughing 
and talking to the Baron, he looked like a man 
who had not a care in the world. 

The Baron Von Rosenberg was so carefully 
preserved and so elaborately got up, that one 
might guess his age at anything between forty and 
fifty-five. He was tall and thin, with a military 
uprightness and precision of bearing. He had 
close-cropped iron-gray hair, and a heavy mous- 
tache of the same colour. He spoke excellent 
English with only the faintest possible accent, but 
with a certain slowness and an elaboration of 
each word, which of themselves would have been 
enough to indicate that he was not ‘to the manner 
born? 

‘T had no idea, my dear Brooke, that you were 
such a crack shot,’ remarked the Baron. ‘I had 
made up my mind that I should have an easy 
victory.’ 

‘I learned to shoot in Poland, when I was 
quite a youngster. It is an amusement that has 
served to while away many idle hours,’ 

‘I have a tolerable range at Beaulieu; you 
must come over and try your skill there.’ 

‘T shall be most pleased to do so,’ 

‘I have also a small collection of curios, chiefly 
in the way of arms and armour, picked up in the 
course of my travels, which it may amuse you to 
look over,’ 

‘Your telling me that, answered Gerald, ‘re- 
minds me that I have in my possession one article 
which, as I believe you are a connoisseur in such 
matters, you may be interested in examining.’ 
As he spoke he crossed to a cabinet, and opening 
the glass doors, he brought out a pistol, the barrel 
and lock of which were chased and damascened in 
gold, and the stock ornamented with trophies and 
scrolls in silver inlay and repoussé work. ‘It 
was given me when I was in India by a certain 


Nawab to whom I had rendered some slight 
service,’ said Gerald as he handed the pistol to the 
Baron. ‘It doesn’t seem much of a curiosity to 
look at ; but I am told that in its way it is almost 
unique.’ 

‘I can readily believe that, answered the 
Baron, as he examined the weapon minutely 
through his gold-rimmed glasses, ‘I have never 
seen anything quite like it, although I have seen 
many curious pistols in my time. I myself have 
two or three in my collection on which I set some 
little store. I call to mind, however, that a 
certain friend of mine in London, who is even 
more entété in such matters than I am, owns a 
weapon somewhat similar to this, inlaid with 
arabesque work in brass and silver, which he has 
always looked upon as being of Spanish, or at least 
of Moorish workmanship.—Now, my dear Mr 
Brooke, I am going to ask you the favour of 
lending me this treasure fora few days. I go to 
London to-morrow, and while there, I should like 
to show it to my friend, so as to enable him to 
compare it with the one in his possession. He 
would be delighted, I know, and’—— 

‘My dear Baron, not another word, cried 
Gerald. ‘Take the thing, and keep it as long 
as you like. I value it only as a memento of 
some pleasant days spent many thousands of miles 
from here. My servant shall carry it across to 
Beaulieu in the course of the evening.’ 

‘A thousand thanks; but I value the weapon 
too highly to trust it into the hands of a servant. 
I will return it personally in the course of a few 
days.’ So saying, the Baron, with a nod and a 
smile, dropped the pistol into the pocket of his 
loose morning coat. 

‘But madame your wife,’ he said presently ; 
‘may I not hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
her again before I take my leave ?” 

Gerald crossed the room, and was on the point 
of ringing the bell, when Mrs Brooke entered. 

The Baron’s heels came together as he bent his 
head. ‘I was just about to take my leave, 
madame,’ he said. ‘I am overjoyed to have the 
felicity of seeing you again before doing so.’ 

There was something too high-flown about this 
for Clara’s simple tastes, and her cheek flushed a 
little as she answered : ‘I hope you have enjoyed 
your pistol-practice, Baron,’ 

‘Greatly. I assure you that Mr Brooke is an 
adept with the weapon—very much so indeed. I 
must really beg of him to give me a few lessons,’ 

Gerald laughed. 

‘As a diplomatist by profession, Baron, you are 
doubtless a proficient in the art of flattery,’ said 
Mrs Brooke. 

‘A mere tyro, dear madame. Sincerity is the 
badge of all our tribe, as every one knows,’ 

At this they all laughed a little. 

‘But now I must positively say adieu.’ 

‘By which road do you return to Beaulieu, 
Baron?’ inquired Gerald. 

‘The afternoon is so fine and the distance so 
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short, that I purpose walking back through the 
ark.’ 

P ‘Then, with your permission, I will walk with 

you as far as the corner of the wood.’ 

‘Need I say that I shall be charmed ?” 

Mrs Brooke gave the Baron her hand. He bent 
low over it. For once the ramrod in his back 
found that it had a hinge in it. 

‘You will not be gone long?’ said Clara to her 
husband, 

‘Not more than half an hour.—We will go this 
way, Baron, if you please.’ 

‘Are all diplomatists like the Baron Von 
Rosenberg, I wonder?’ mused Mrs Brooke. ‘If 
so, Iam glad Gerald is not one. His politeness is 
so excessive that it makes one doubt whether 
there is anything genuine at the back of it, And 
then the cold-blvoded way in which he looks you 
through out of his frosty eyes! Could any 
woman ever learn to love a man like the Baron? 
T am quite sure that I could not’ 

She seated herself at the piano, and had been 
laying fora few minutes when she was startled 
y the sound of footsteps on the gravel outside. 
She turned her head and next moment started to 
her feet. ‘George! You!’ she exclaimed; and as 
she did so, the colour fled from her cheeks and 
her hand went up quickly to her heart. 

At Mrs Brooke’s exclamation, a tall, thin, olive- 
complexioned young man, with black eyes and 
hair and a small silky moustache, advanced into 
the room. He was handsome as far as features 
went ; just now, however, his expression was any- 
thing but a pleasant one. A something that was 
at once furtive and cruel lurked in the corners of 
his eyes, and although his thin lips were curved 
into a smile, it was a smile that had neither mirth 
nor good-nature in it. A small gash in his upper 
lip, the result of an accident in youth, through 
which one of his teeth gleamed sharp and white, 
did not add to the attractiveness of his appearance. 
In one hand he carried a riding-whip, and in the 
other a pair of buckskin gloves. 

‘Good afternoon, Clara,’ he said with a careless 
nod as he deposited his hat, gloves, and whip on 
the side-table. 

‘You quite startled me,’ said Mrs Brooke as she 
went forward and gave him her hand. 

‘You expected any one rather than me—of 
course. As I was riding along the old familiar 
road, I saw your husband, in company with some 
other man, walking down the avenue. In the 
hope that I might perhaps find you alone, I rode 
on to the Beechley Arms, left my horse there, 
entered the park by the side-entrance that you 
and I know so well, and here I am.’ 

‘I am very glad to see you.—Mr George 
Crofton shrugged his shoulders.—‘ Why have you 
not called before now? Gerald has often wondered 
why we have seen nothing of you since our return 
from abroad,’ 

‘How kind, how thoughtful, of my dear cousin 
Gerald!’ This was said with an unmistakable 
sneer. 

‘George !’ 

‘Clara.’ 

‘You are not like yourself to-day, 

‘Look you, Clara—if you expect me to come 
here like an every-day visitor, to congratulate you 
on your marriage, you are mistaken. How is it 
possible for me to congratulate you?—and if I 


were to say that I wished you much happiness, it 
would be—well—a lie !’ 

‘This from you !’ 

He drew a step nearer, flinging out his clenched 
hand with a quick passionate gesture. ‘ Listen 
Clara. You and I haveknown each other from 
childhood. As boy and girl we played together ; 
when we grew older we walked and rode out to- 
gether ; and after you left school we met at balls, at 
parties, at picnics, and if a week passed without our 
seeing each other we thought that something must 
have happened. During all those years I loved 
you—ay, as no other man will ever love you—and 
you, being of the sex you are, could not fail to see it, 
But your father was poor, while I was entirely 
dependent on my uncle; so time went on, and 
I hesitated to speak. But a day came when I 
could keep silence no longer; I told you every- 
thing, and—yon rejected me. IfI had been wild 
and reckiess before, I became ten times more wild 
and reckless then. If before that day I had 
offended my uncle, I offended him beyond all 
hope of forgiveness afterwards. But before I 
spoke to you, my irresistible cousin had appeared 
on the scene and had made your acquaintance. 
Your woman’s wit told you that his star was in 
the ascendant, while mine was sinking. Pshaw! 
what need for another word. It is barely 
eighteen months since you and he first met, and 
now you are the mistress of Beechley Towers, 
while I am—what I am!’ 

It was with very varied emotions that Mrs 
Brooke listened to this passionate outburst. When 
it came to an end she said in her iciest tones: 
‘Was it to tell me this that you came here 
to-day 

‘It was,’ 

‘Then you had much better have stayed away. 
You do not know how deeply you have grieved 
me. 

*T have told you nothing but the bitter truth.’ 

‘The truth, perhaps, as seen through your own 
distorted vision. From childhood you were to me 
as a dear playmate and friend, and as a friend I 
have regarded you till to-day.’ 

‘A friend! Something more than friendship 
was needed by me, 

‘That something would never have been yours.’ 

‘I will not believe it. Had not a rival crossed 
my path—a rival who wormed his way into my 
uncle’s affections, who ousted me from the position 
that ought to have been mine, who is master here 
to-day where I ought to be master—had he never 
appeared, a love so strong and deep as mine must 
have prevailed in the end!’ 

‘Never, George Crofton, as far as I am con- 
cerned! You deceive yourself utterly. You ’—— 
She came to a sudden pause. A servant had 
entered, carrying a card on a salver. Mrs Brooke 
took the card and read, ‘M. Paul Karovsky.—I 
never remember hearing the name before,’ she 
remarked to herself. Then aloud to the servant : 
‘Where is the gentleman ?’ 

‘In the small drawing-room, ma’am. He said 
that he wanted to see Mr Brooke on particular 
business.’ 

‘Your master is out at present ; but I will see 
Monsieur Karovsky myself.’ 

Turning to Crofton as soon as the servant had 
left the room, she said; ‘ You will excuse me for 
a few moments, will you not? Gerald will be 
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back in a little while, and I do so wish you would 
stay and meet him. George’—offering him her 
hand with a sudden gracious impulse—‘let this 
afternoon be blotted from the memory of both of 
us. You will never say such foolish things to me 
again, will you 

He took her proffered hand sullenly enough. 
‘I have said my say,’ he muttered with averted 
eyes ; with that he dropped her fingers and turned 
away. 

or expression flitted across her face as she 
looked at him. ‘You will wait here till I come 
back, will you not? she said ; and then, without 
waiting for an answer, she quitted the room. 

With his hands behind his back and his eyes 
bent on the ground, George Crofton paced the 
room once or twice in silence. Then he said, 
speaking aloud, as he had a trick of doing when 
p eran ‘It is a lie to say she would never have 
learned to love me! She may try to deceive her- 
self by saying so; but she cannot deceive me. 
Had not my smooth-tongued cousin come between 
us, she would have been mine. I had norival but 
him. Not only has he robbed me of the woman I 
loved, but of this old house and all this fair 
domain, which would all have been my own, had 
he not come between my uncle and me, and made 
the old man’s bitterness against me bitterer still. 
‘Oh, he exclaimed bitterly, ‘I have every reason 
for loving my dear cousin Gerald !’ 

Presently he caught sight of the miniature of 
his cousin where it hung above the davenport. 
‘His likeness!’ he exclaimed. ‘The original is 
not enough for her; she must have this to gaze 
on when he is not by” He took the miniature off 
the nail on which it hung and scanned it frown- 
ingly. ‘To think that only this man’s life stands 
between me and fortune—only this one life!’ he 
said. ‘Were Gerald Brooke to die without heirs, 
I—even I, his graceless scamp of a cousin—would 
come into possession of Beechley Towers and six 
thousand a year! Only this one life!’ He let 
the miniature drop on the hearth, and then 
ground it to fragments savagely under his heel. 
‘If I could but serve the original as I serve this!’ 
he muttered. 

The sound of the shutting of a distant door 
startled him. He pressed his hands to his fore- 
head for a moment, as though awaking from a 
confused dream ; then he sighed deeply and took 
up his hat, gloves, and whip. ‘ Adieu, Clara ; but 
we shall meet again,’ he said aloud. With that he 
put on his hat and buttoned his coat and walked 
slowly out by the way he had come. 

Two minutes later Mrs Brooke re-entered the 
room. She looked round in surprise. ‘ George 
gone ?’ she said to herself. ‘Why did he not wait 
and see Gerald?’ She crossed to the window and 
looked out. ‘Yes ; there he goes striding through 
the grass, and evidently not in the most amiable 
of humours. How strangely he has altered during 
the last three or four years; how different he is 
now from what he used to be when we were play- 
mates together! If he had but some profession— 
something to occupy his mind—he would be far 
happier than he is. But George is not one to love 
work of any kind.’ With that Clara looked at 
her watch and dismissed Mr Crofton from her 
thoughts. ‘I wish Gerald were back. What can 
that strange Monsieur Karovsky want with him? 
What can be the business of importance that has 


brought him here? I feel as if some misfortune 
were impending. Such happiness as mine is too 
perfect to last.’ 

She was crossing the room in search of a book, 
when her eye was attracted by the fragments of 
the miniature on the hearth. She was on her 
knees in a moment. ‘What is this?’ she cried. 
‘Gerald’s likeness, and trodden under foot! This 
is George’s doing. Oh, cruel, cruel! What a 
mean and paltry revenge! It is the portrait 
Gerald gave me before we were married. I could 
never like another as I liked this one. Oh, how 
mean! Gerald must not know—at least not for 
the present.’ Tears of mingled anger and sorrow 
stood in her eyes as she picked up the fragments 
and locked them away in her desk. She had 
searcely accomplished this when she heard her 
husband’s footsteps. She hastily brushed her 
tears away and turned to greet him with a smile. 
‘And this is what you call being half-an-hour 
~_ !? she said as he drew her to him and kissed 
rer. 

‘Von Rosenberg and I were busy talking. We 
had got half-way through the wood before I called 
to mind where I was.’ He sat down and fanned 
himself with his soft felt hat. ‘He tells me, 
went on Gerald, ‘that he has taken Beaulieu for 
twelve months—furnished, of course—so that we 
are likely to be neighbours for some time to 
come.’ 

‘He must find English country-life very tame 
and unexciting after being used to Berlin and St 
Petersburg.’ 

‘You may add, to Paris also. Some years ago 
he was attached to the German Embassy there.’ 

“To live as he is now living must seem like 
exile to such a man. 

‘T am afraid it is little better. But the whisper 
goes that he is really exiled for a time—that he 
has contrived in some way to incur the displeasure 
of the powers that be, and that leave has been 
given him to travel for the benefit of his health.’ 

‘Poor Baron! Let us hope that his eclipse will 
only be a temporary one.—By-the-bye, there has 
been some one else to see you while you have been 
out.’ 

‘And they call this the seclusion of the 
country !’ 

‘Some Russian or Polish acquaintance whom 
you probably met when abroad.’ 

‘Ah! His name?’ 

‘Monsieur Karovsky.” 

Gerald Brooke drew in his breath with a gasp. 
‘Karovsky—and here 

‘He says that he has important business to see 
you upon? 

‘He is one of the few men whose faces I hoped 
never to see again. Where is he?’ There was 
trouble in his eyes, trouble in his voice, as he 
asked the question. 

‘When I told him that you were out, he said 
that, with my permission, he would smoke a 
cigarette in the grounds while awaiting your 
return. What a strange, almost sinister-looking 
man he is!) How I wish he had stayed away !’ 

Her husband did not reply ; he looked as if he 
had not heard what she said. 

Next moment Mrs Brooke started to ler feet. 
‘There he is. There is Monsieur Karovsky,’ she 
cried. 

And there, indeed, he was, standing just outside 
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the open window smoking a cigarette. Per- 
ceiving that he was seen, he flung away his 
cigarette, stepped slowly into the room, removed 
his hat, and bowed. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS IN 

COMMON USE. 
Worps, the instruments by which communication 
of thought between man and man is conducted, 
have frequently been compared to the coins which 
serve so similar a purpose in the transference 
of wealth; and the simile is not inappropriate, 
for the majority of the words which form our 
language bore, we doubt not, at their rise the 
impress of some mark which would have revealed 
their origin, had not time and change contributed 
to its obliteration. And as coins continue to pass 
in currency even when battered and defaced, so 
words often remain in use after change of form 
and meaning has rendered their recognition almost 
impossible. 

f by some process of thought or some exercise 
of will we could make ourselves acquainted with 
the vicissitudes which every gold, silver, or copper 
coin which passes through our hands has under- 
gone from the day when it issued bright and new 
from Her Majesty’s Mint to the time when, worn 
away by the touch of many hands, it is withdrawn 
from circulation, what new insight into human 
nature, what new depths of sympathy should we 
acquire! And in the same manner if every word 
which we employ could as plainly divulge to us 
its origin and the shades of meaning which make 
up its history, how largely would our stock of 
general knowledge be increased ! 

We would endeavour briefly to collect together 
a few words which bear the impress of a geo- 


the countries or cities whence they were first 
obtained. The animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms can each adduce examples to swell the 
list. The animal world is perhaps the least pro- 
lific in such instances of nomenclature, from the 
fact that animals are the least common articles of 
exportation, and, as a general rule, flourish only 
in the climates of which they are natives. Some 
birds, however, occur to our mind. The name 
of the canary, the little songster which gladdens 


original home, the islands off the western coast 
of Africa, whence its first emigrant ancestor was 
brought to England some three centuries ago. It 
is remarkable, however, that the brilliant yellow 
plumage, from which we derive a word distinctive 
of its delicate colour, is a result of domestic breed- 
ing, and is not found among the wild birds of the 
Fortunate Islands. Our gaily plumaged pheasants 
transport our minds to the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea, where the river Phasis (now called 
the Rioni) gave its name to the winged natives 
of the district which it watered. And when we 
ass into our farmyards, the strutting little 
aakies reminds us of the province in the far-off 


Dutch and English; and the turkey Well! 
mistakes will occur in the most carefully traced 
human genealogies, and our feathered friends are 
not always more fortunate. Somehow it has 


graphical derivation—names of natural products | 
and of manufactured goods which are called after | 


our nurseries by its cheerful notes, points us to its | 
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happened that this naturalised American has 
become ticketed among us as if it came from 
Eastern Europe ; while exactly the same error is 
seen in the French ‘ Coq @’Inde.’ 

Of the numerous names of plants and fruits 
which enter into our subject we need but mention 
as typical examples, cherry, from the city Cerasus, 
in a northern province of Asia Minor, whence 
the tree was first brought to Italy; damson, the 
Damascene plum ; currants, believed to have been 
derived from the city of Corinth, on the authority 
of a line of Juvenal ; indigo, the Indian dye, from 
the growth of the plant in India; and tobacco, 
the honour of naming which is claimed by no 
fewer than three distinct places: Tabacco, a pro- 
vince of Yucatan ; the Caribbean island of Tobago; 
and Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida. The first- 
named district can perhaps produce the strongest 
evidence in support of its contention, 

Mineral products which take their names from 
the places where they were first discovered are 
not much more rare. Magnet and lodestone are 
severally deducible from Magnesia and the ancient 
province of Lydia in which it was situated. Ala- 
baster took its name from Alabastron in Upper 
Egypt, where it abounded ; even as many precious 
stones, chalcedony, agate, sardius, and the like 
betray in their names the places whose soil they 
once enriched. 

But still more interesting than these easily 
multiplied traces of the natural products of places 
of ancient and modern fame are the instances of 
geographically derived names of manufactured 
goods. Were it possible to make out a complete 
list of all these articles, we venture to think it 
might afford some slight consolation to those 
whose minds are exercised by one of the many 
puzzles of political economy, that is, the rival 
claims of British industry and of foreign importa- 
tion. By this means alone—and it affords, we 
must recollect, but a view of an infinitesimal 

art of the subject—we may to some extent realise 
ae many articles in common use, now staple 
productions of British manufacture, were in earlier 
days imported from other countries. Take, for 
example, the fabric which is perhaps most largely 
used throughout the world for wearing apparel, 
calico, It takes its name from Calicut, an ledien 
kingdom on the coast of Malabar, and was first 
brought to England by East India Company 
traders in 1631. The art of weaving this cloth 
had been practised in the East for centuries, 
calico-printing even had been long carried on ina 
somewhat primitive fashion, but it was unknown 
in this country till the seventeenth century. 
In 1676 this manufacture was carried on to a 
small extent in the south of England; some sixty 
years later it was established on a considerable 
footing in Glasgow and the west of Scotland; in 
1764 it became a branch of Lancashire industry. 
We need not dilate on its importance at the 
present date, the thousands of hands to which it 
gives employment, the thousands of mouths which 
are by its means supplied with bread. We will 
but mention, as giving some idea of the magnitude 
of the calico trade, the fact that, in 1874, the 


island of Java, once a debatable possession between | calicoes exported from the British Isles were of 


a value considerably exceeding nineteen millions. 
Of the other materials of dress which we will 
briefly mention not a few might tell a similar 
tale. Dimity no longer hails only from Damietta ; 
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and the word damasi: is applied to less gorgeous 
fabrics than those which issued from Damascus 
to satisfy oriental ideas of magnificence. Muslins 
came first from Mosul, nankeen from the city of 
Nanking, in China. Cashmere bespeaks still more 
unmistakably its own origin. Holland brings our 
thoughts nearer home ; while cambric came origin- 
ally, and we believe comes still, from the French 
town of Cambrai. More than once during the 
last century was the jealousy felt by English 
manufacturers of their more immediate neighbours 
and rivals in commerce, expressed by the prohibi- 
tion or restriction of the importation of this fine 
linen fabric. Space forbids that we should 
increase the list of industries relating to dress 
materials further than by recalling the little 
Norfolk town where worsted was extensively spun 
at an early date. 

Before passing altogether from the subject of 
clothing, we must also give to the Italian city of 
Milan the credit of giving us the word milluner. 
It points to a time when the capital of Lombardy 
‘gave the law to Europe in all matters of taste, 
dress, and elegance.” The now almost obsolete 
mantua-maker would seem to claim for another 
town, not far distant, some share of this honour, 
which Paris now monopolises. 

Other traces of our indebtedness to foreign 
commerce are not difficult to find. The word 
parchment may be traced back through its Latin 
form to Pergamos, a city in that province of Asia 
Minor which has been so prolific in giving geo- 
graphical names. This derivation is possessed of 
a peculiar interest as an illustration of the familiar 
proverb, ‘Necessity is the mother of Invention.’ 
The Egyptian papyrus had long been the staple 
writing-material, but when Ptolemy prohibited 
its exportation, the ingenious inhabitants of Per- 
gamos devised this substitute for the continuation 
of their famous library. The name of one of 
the largest Eastern states, and one of the most 
advanced for many centuries in every branch of 
science and practical knowledge—that is, China— 
adheres with a strange pertinacity to every kind 
of porcelain. The connoisseur may speak glibly 
of Delft, of Mujolica, of old Chelsea, and many 
another variety, but to each and all of them, even 
as to the commonest stoneware, he applies, despite 
its incongruity and contradiction, the generic name 
of China. The celebrity of Chinese porcelain in 
ancient days must account for this verbal absurd- 
ity. If we may credit their own annals, the 
ceramic art was not unknown to the Chinese 
2697 B.c. Be this as it may—and the inquiry 
certainly does not concern us by any relation to 
the English language—Chinese porcelain was very 
early famous; and each dynasty of kings vied 
with its predecessors in introducing new and 
improved colours and decorations. In process of 
time its fame, and at a later date its manufacture, 
spread westwards. The neighbouring country of 
Japan gives us a name for the mode of decorative 
varnishing which is practised in boxes, trays, &c. 
of Japanese manufacture, as also on many articles 
which come into the market from no greater 
distance than Birmingham or Wolverhampton. 

Two coins next occur to us. The now extinct 
guineas took their title from the district on the 
western coast of Africa whence was procured the 
precious metal of which, in 1673, they were first 
coined, It is alleged that the gold thus employed 


was the spoil of a rich prize taken from the 
Dutch traders by the renowned Admiral Holmes. 
The first issues of guineas bore the impression of 
an elephant to denote their African origin. In a 
less questionable manner do we derive the name 
of our florins from an early coinage of the Floren- 
tine mint. Of weapons also, two may fitly enter 
into our category. The pistol betrays in its name 
its Italian origin from the northern town of 
Pistoja, still famous for the manufacture of fire- 
arms, Bayonne claims the distinction of first 
manufacturing the bayonet in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Others, however, trace the name to the 
spontaneous invention of the Basque peasantry of 
La Bayonette, a lower ridge of the Pyrenees, in a 
battle with the Spaniards. These hardy moun- 
taineers, running short of powder, devised the 
expedient of fastening their long knives to the 
ends of their muskets, and thus equipped, they 
charged the astonished enemy with a successful 
issue. 

Against the use of our concluding word we would 
recommend the midland counties of England to 
enter a protest. Drummagem, in its application to 
worthless or inferior articles made in imitation 
of more valuable commodities, is an unworthy 


monument to remain in our language to the- 


great town of Birmingham. Cheap toys, jewelry, 
and ornaments do indeed issue from her fac- 
tories, and electro-plating forms an important 
trade, but it is metal-working in its more 
important branches which makes Birmingham’s 
fame. Well has it been said by a modern writer : 
‘She [Birmingham] haunts us from the cradle to 
the grave. She supplies us with the spoon that 
first brings our infant lips into acquaintance with 
pap ; and she supplies the dismal furniture which 
is aflixed to our coffins. At home or abroad, 
sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a 
earrlage or upon a railway or steamboat, we 
cannot escape reminiscences.of Birmingham.’ It 
is a hard fate which makes the travesty of the 
name of this town which thus supplies our needs 
a synonym for ‘cheap imitations.’ 

Numerous other examples of geographical no- 
menclature might be cited, but we place these 
instances before our readers as samples only of 
an indissoluble connection between ‘local habita- 
tion and a name.’ 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue key turned in the lock, and Cecilia stood 
in the half-light, with swollen eyes and tearful 
face and disordered hair, like a blurred picture. 
Mrs Winter, conscious of old social differences, 
but emboldened by the bonnet, embraced her on 
the spot; and the girl clung to her piteously 
with fresh tears, not as yet knowing the meaning 
of her visit, but scenting sympathy and friend- 
ship. 

‘Now, you won’t cry no more, my love,’ said 
Mrs Winter, wiping her own eyes and turning 
the key in the lock. ‘I can tell you one thing, 
my dear, as ought to do your heart good. Young 
Mr Jousserong, up at our house, is in such a 
state o’ mind that I’m sure as Isaiah’s more than 
half afraid of him. As for this ’ere marriage as 
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your father talks on, it’ud be no less than a sinful 
crime to carry it through. And all the fathers 
in the world, my dear, might talk from now till 
Judgment Day, but they’d never mek it law as 
a gell could give her hand where her heart could 
never be. Why, my dear, if you was to drop a 
line to the vicar, or, for the matter o’ that, if 
I was to do it, do you think as he’d cry the bands 
in church next Sunday? Not he. I can tell 
you a thing or two about Robert Snelling, my 
dear, as’ud never let you marry the man, not if 
every hair of his head was hung wi’ diamonds. 
He’s as cantankerous and contrarisome as he’s 
high, my dear, and that ain’t sayin’ a little, for 
he’s the tallest man in the parish. He’s got 
that notions of himself as he might be Lord 
Barfield or the Pope o’ Rome and yet be no 
prouler. There’s nothin’ satisfies the man ; and 
to think o’ throwin’ away a pretty blossom like 
you, my dear, on such a rubbish-heap as that 
meks me sick to think about it. Never you fear, 
my darlin’; theer’s them about as’ll take care 
0’ you.’ 

‘I wo—won’t marry Mr Snelling,’ sobbed Cecilia ; 
die first.’ 

‘Highty-tighty !? said Mrs Winter, ‘who’s a- 
talkin’ about dyin’? We’ll marry our own sweet- 
heart first, that’s what we’ll do, won’t we ?—You 
listen to me, my dear. I’m a old experienced 
woman, and I can talk to you. You let Mr 
Jousserong do what young Squire Tanant did 
when he ran away with Miss Featherstone. Her 
father was agin the match, and he wanted her 
to marry a lord, as was older than he was, though 
you’d hardly believe it, and had led a dreadful 
life; and the youns Syuire he went up to Lon:don, 
and he paid a bendead pound for a special license 
at Doctors’ Commons; and he came down with 
it in his pocket ; and he married the lady at ten 
o'clock in the mornin’ the very day afore the 
old lord was to have wedded her. He killed her 
with his wild ways afterwards, and ran through 
her fortune in three years ; but that’s how he got 
over old Featherstone and married the girl of 
his heart.’ 

To this consolatory and hopeful narrative, Cecilia 
gave attentive ear. She seemed to see a spark of 
hope in it ; and yet desperate as her affairs looked, 
she was hardly prepared to defy her father in 
that way. ‘I don’t know what to do,’ she said 
helplessly. ‘I only know that I’ll never marry 
Mr Snelling.’ 

‘Come, my darlin’’ urged Mrs Winter, ‘ you’re 
fond of Mr Jousserong, ain't you? I’m sure 
he’s as pretty a figure of a man for a little un 
as you’d see anywheres. He’s got a good round 
lump at the bank, as I know from Isaiah, and as 
good a livin’, seemingly, in them clever fingers 
o his as if he owned land and houses) Now 
come, my dear, tell me, ain’t you fond of Mr 
Jousserong ?’ 

It took a great deal of persuasion to draw out 
the truth. Cecilia confessed at first that she liked 
Achille, and then acknowledged that she liked 
him very much indeed. Finally, by dint of 
some art and much persistence, Mrs Winter 
elicited the statement that Cecilia would never, 
never, never marry anybody else. 

‘Now, my dear, said Mrs Winter, when this 
result was attained, ‘will you let the young man 
do his best to help you out of this sore trouble? 


I’m sure he’s got the willin’ heart to doit. You 
could know that only by lookin’ at him, at least 
a old discernin’ woman like myself can. Now, 
will you, my dear, just say “ Yes” to that? Will 
you tek what help your friends and your sweet- 
heart can give you ?’ 

Perhaps if Jousserau had been there to plead 
his own cause, the affirmative answer might have 
come more easily than it did; as it was, it came at 
last, but only after an infinity of persuasion. 

‘Theer’s a love,’ said Mrs Winter approvingly, 
—‘Now, dry them pretty eyes, and Flit away, 
sorrow, for love comes now.’ 

Right at the finish of this scene of consolation, 
the Roman Father came home again, and standing 
at the foot of the stairs, roared for Cecilia ina 
tone of noisy bantering good-humour. 

The girl clung to her new-found ally. ‘ Here’s 
father! What shall we do? He’ll know that 
you are here.’ 

‘Oh yes, my dear,’ said Mrs Winter, with a pro- 
hetic little shiver, ‘he’ll know I’m here I'll 
et him know that this instant minute.’ There- 
with, in rustling silks, she sailed undaunted to 
the door, and from the landing her voice sailed 
before her satirically shrill. ‘What d’ye want, 
to beller at the gell i’ thatnin for ? 

For the moment the farmer stood aghast at 
these unexpected accents; but by the time his 
daughter’s champion had descended, he had _re- 
covered himself; the wonderful bonnet gave him 
a chance at once. ‘Bess o’ Bedlam’s fine to-day,’ 
he said, as a greeting to his visitor. The lady’s 
voice had conveyed a challenge, and he was not 
slow to accept it. 

Mrs Isaiah, forgetful of the black silk gown, 
planted her knuckles on her hips and faced him 
with arms akimbo. ‘I wonder you ain’t ashamed, 
she began, ‘to look a decent woman i’ the face,’ 

‘Fetch one in and try,’ he responded with ready 
impoliteness. 

But for this, there would have been an imme- 
diate outburst of oratory; but the retort was so 
swift, sudden, and unexpected, that the good 
= was checked in the very beginning of her 

ight. 

‘You’ve heerd the news?’ said Shorthouse, 
with a sardonic grin. ‘All right. I know what 
ye think about it, and you can save yourself the 
trouble o’ talkin’. If I’d got a jaw as slack-hung 
as a female’s, I could say it all myself as well as 
thee could’st. If I might tek the liberty o’ saying 
so, mum, you’re one o’ that family o’ poultry as 
does the cackling for other hens’ eggs. You’ve 


| been known for that this thirty ’ear.’ 


‘I’m not one o’ them,’ retorted Mrs Winter, ‘as 
puts their fingers into other folk’s pies,’ 

‘“T’m_ honest, quoth Tom Pickpocket,”’ re- 
sponded the farmer. 

‘But this I will say,’ pursued Mrs Winter, 
ignoring the interruption, ‘that I never met such 
a gallus ode fool as you be in all my born days. 
My Isaiah called o’ the parish clerk this mornin’, 
and heard what you and Bob Snelling had done 
between you.—Oh! you can pertend to tek it 
easy ’—for the farmer had taken down his Broseley 
and was filling it with an air of philosophic re- 
flection—‘ but nayther you nor no man can afford 
to forget what his neighbours think about him. 
The wull parish’ll cry “ Fie” upon you. You’ve 
got a name a’veady to be a bitter hard un; but I 
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ain’t afraid on you, and I’m glad to be the first to 
speak my mind.’ 

‘Dear me !’ said Shorthouse, pulling at his pipe 
and throwing one leg comfortably across the other, 
‘how this does remind me of old times! I could 
almost think as my missis was alive agen,’ 

‘You’re treatin’ your child, cried Mrs Winter, 
‘wuss than the beasts of the field. You’re 
a-passin’ your own flesh through the fire unto 
Moloch, that’s what you’re a-doin’. 

‘Look here,’ said Shorthouse ; ‘ you go and spend 
your spite agen the chap as sacked your man, 
elsewheer. I’ve got nothing agen Isaiah, if he 
hadn’t married you; and bein’ a widderer myself, 
I can afford to pity him.’ 

‘Pity ! cried Mrs Winter; ‘it ain’t under your 


skin. You’ve got the prettiest gell 7 the parish. 


somehow or other—though it’s no thanks to your 
beauty, to be sure—and you want to throw her 
away on a man as is old enough to be her 
father; and a contrarier heart can’t be found in 
six parishes. D’ ye think as the vicar’ll cry the 
bands if I was to speak a word to him; and I will, 
mind you. Have your wicked way, you shan’t, 
Dan’l Shorthouse.’ 

‘Tek yours, my good woman,’ the farmer 
answered—‘tek it quick, and stop on it. It’ll 
never cross mine, with my good-will, I’ve always 
thought well of Solomon’s family wisdom, but 
never so well as now. You go home and read 
what he’s got to say about the contentious 
woman,’ 

‘You quote Scripter, you villain!’ cried Mrs 
Winter, goaded to an almost wordless wrath by 
the farmer’s constant victory. ‘I’ve no patience 
with you, 

‘That’s what I used to think when my father 
give me a-hidin’, You ain’t expected to have any 
patience, missis, If you’ve got common-sense left 
enough to find your way, go and seek it.’ 

Mrs Winter retired, vanquished, and yet vic- 
torioas. The plot was laid already, the insolent, 
cruel farmer undermined, and she had spoken not 
a word about it. Once or twice she had been 
sorely tempted openly to prophesy disaster to his 
plans, but she had resisted the temptation. 

The conversation the good lady reported at 
home bore but little resemblance to that which 
hal really taken place, for before she reached 
her husband’s door, she had found a_ perfect 
response to each of the farmer’s seemingly un- 
answerable satires, and had quite convinced her- 
self of the truth of her own version. She poured 
it all out upon Isaiah, who laughed, and took 
pride in her verbal smartness; and Jousserau 
descending, joined in the laughter, anxious as he 
was. 

‘If you’re ready, Mr Jousserong, she said, 
*Cecilia’s willin’. It took a mighty heap o’ trouble 
to drag it out of her; but if you'll go to London 
and get a special license, her’ll marry you, if 
nothing better can be done.’ 

The artist expressed his readiness to do any- 
thing to rescue his love from a fate so terrible as 
that which threatened her. Banking hours were 
over, and there was no drawing the money that 
night; but here Isaiah came to the fore, and offered 
mantully to cash his lodger’s cheque for two 
hundred pounds upon the spot. He volunteered, 
moreover, to put the pair of steppers into the 
brake and drive Jousserau to the railway station, 


‘| past the farmer’s house; and Cecilia, hearing the 


Jousserau scrawled his cheque, and ran up-stairs 
to dress and pack. When he descended again, the 
money lay already in gold and notes upon the 
table; and Isaiah was outside, hurrying on the 
preparations for the drive. Their way led them 


sound of wheels, peeped out of window, and 
saw her knight flying away to find arms for her 
deliverance. Jousserau kissed his hand to her as 
he was borne swiftly by, and she responded to his 
farewell in a like fashion and shrank blushing 
behind the curtain, 


CHAPTER XL. 


About noon on the following day, young John, 
accompanied by his jfidus Achates, rushed up 
to Isaiah’s house and with great empressement 
demanded to see Mr Jousserau. 

‘Mr Jousserong’s gone to London, my lad,’ said 
Isaiah, who himself answered the summons of 
the boys. ‘He can’t be back afore nightfall, if 
he gets back then,’ 

At this the two visitors stared at each other 
with faces so ludicrously crestfallen and wonder- 
ing, that Isaiah was moved to ask what was the | 
matter. 

‘Why, said John, ‘it’s Madame Vigne’s birth- 
day, and Mr Jousserau invited her and Monsieur 
Vigne and Will and me; and we were all to 
picnic at Quarley Woods together. We have 
waited more than an hour already. He was to 
meet us at the Quarley Arms. He can’t have 
forgotten.’ 

‘He must ha’ forgotten, Isaiah answered, ‘for 
he’s gone up to London on very important 
business. It’s most likely put the picnic out of 
his head. I’ve heerd him talk about it; but I 
don’t remember what day he fixed it for.—You re 
sure it’s to-day? 

‘Yes, John insisted. ‘It’s Madame’s birthday. 
She knows her own birthday.’ 

‘Hm!’ said Isaiah, scratching his head and 
staring downward at the boys. ‘That’s a rum 
start, that is. What are you going to do? 

‘I don’t know what we can do, Will answered 
disconsolately. ‘We can’t send them back again.’ 

‘Well, no, returned Isaiah with a long-drawn 
drawl. ‘You can’t send ’em back again, I reckon. 
—Wait a bit; I’ll talk to the missis about it.’ 

The result of the conference was that Isaiah 
offered the hospitalities of his own house to the 
disappointed guests, and undertook to explain to 
Madame the reason of Jousserau’s absence. The 
brake was harnessed to convey her and her 
husband from their present resting-place. The 
boys were sent into the garden to await his 
return ; and Mrs Winter and her maid plunged 
into the kitchen to make ready for these additions 
to her table. In something over half an hour 
Isaiah came back, having explained the position 
of affairs to Madame with perfect success. ‘That 
excellent personage was profoundly interested in 
Achille’s love affairs, and proved to be already 
deeply in his confidence. Mrs Winter having 
brought matters to such a pass in the kitchen 
that she could safely leave the maid, assumed 
her company attire, and related triumphantly the 
revised and improved story of her interview with 
Farmer Shorthouse. Madame laughed until her 
fat sides shook again, and was so appreciative 
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of Mrs Winter’s aftermath of wit, that the hostess 
corrected earlier impressions and took the warmest 
fancy to her. The story was, of course, privately 
discussed ; and the boys, as being too young to 
be entrusted with so important a secret, were 
shut out from the conference. 

After the mid-day dinner, John was eager to 
show Madame Vigne his new abiding-place, and 
above all, to display the splendours of that half- 
ruined turret which belonged wholly to him- 
self, 

‘Ah but, said Madame, shaking her sage head, 
‘your uncle does not like me, my child; and 
perhaps I am not very fond of your uncle, and 
altogether it may be best that I should not go.’ 

‘But uncle isn’t at home,’ John protested 
eagerly. ‘He went away on horseback before 
I came out. He has gone to Birmingham to 
the exchange, and when he does that, he never 
comes home before night-time.’ 

The boy was so eager, that Madame, after her 
own good-natured fashion, gave way to him. Mrs 
Winter, to whom Tallymount Hall had been a 
sealed mystery all her life, was eager to see it. 
She had passed the locked gates scores of times 
in her childhood, and had known the story of 
the wicked Squire and his ghostly revisiting of 
the grounds ever since she could remember. She, 
being assured of Snelling’s absence, was as eager 
to go as John was to take her ; and Isaiah being 
easily persuaded also, the whole party made olf 
to the ruined Hall. John led them to his turret 
chamber, and displayed his small museum of 
birds’ nests, home-preserved skins of stoat and 
weasel, the doleful results of an attempt of his 
own to stuff a kestrel, and other wonders of the 
like nature. When everything had been inspected, 
and everybody had been put into a certain 
position to admire the view from the window, 
the visitors, who were about to leave, were 
astonished by the sudden entrance of the master 
of the place. 

Everybody thought him a little pale and worn ; 
but he assumed an aspect of unwonted jollity. 
‘Showing your friends about, John?’ he began. 
‘That’s right, my lad. Make ’em welcome—make 
‘em welcome.’ 

His tirst thoughts had leapt to the idea of 
some perquisition into his intended crime, and 
the sound of voices in the chamber had rooted 
him with terror for a moment. But standing 
below to listen, he had learned that all the voices 
were gay and friendly, and he began to see his 
own advantage in this unexpected gathering. If 
he had planned it for himself, it would never 
have been a hundredth part so valuable as it 
might be now. When he put his plan into 
execution, and the turret chamber came down 
with young John in it, he would have the 
testimony of the boy’s best friends to the apparent 
safety of the place. He would have their testi- 
mony, too, as to his relations with his ward ; and 
he tried, by a boisterous, half-hysteric cordiality, 
to show that they were altoyether friendly. 

‘This is a niceish sort of a place for a young 
chap to have all to himself, Isaiah, he said, 
slapping his old henchman on the shoulder. 
‘Fine place for a lad to sport about in. I 
should ha’ been rare and proud, when I was 
a lad, to ha’ had the run of anything like it.’ 

His geniality was a little overdone ; and the 


friendly clap on Isaiah’s shoulder was altogether 
miscalculated. In place of setting Isaiah imme- 
diately at friendly ease, he made him wonder, the 
friendly freedom was so unlike Snelling. 

‘The gaffer’s been a-drinkin’, Isaiah whispered, 
a minute or two later, to Mrs Winter, when, after 
some difficulty, they had succeeded in manceuvring 
her into a corner. - 

Mrs Winter formed a voiceless ‘No’ with her 
eyes, and then touching her wedding ring with 
the tip of a forefinger, smiled meaningly, 

‘Ah!’ said Isaiah in a cautious murmur ; ‘most 
like you’re right ; I never thought of that.’ 

‘Well, mum,’ said Snelling, turning upon 
Madame Vigne, with his respectable bulky swagver 
a trifle overdone, as everything was doomed to 
be with him that afternoon, ‘here’s your lad, 
ye see. He doesn’t look as if there was much 
the matter with him, does he ?—Turn your face 
up, lad, and let the lady have a look at you.— 
There he is, mum, as bright and healthy a lad 
as you’d desire to see.’ 

*Ye-es,’ said Madame, ‘he is looking very well; 
he is looking very happy.’ 

‘Your Uncle Robert hasn’t eaten you up yet; 
has he, lad ? said Snelling with a noisy laugh. 

Messieurs John and Will both broke out laugh- 
ing at this; and Madame, who had been looking 
a little doubtful, permitted herself to smile. 

‘He’s been a twel’month under my care now, 
cried Snelling. ‘Ask him how he likes it.— 
Pretty contented, John, my lad, eh?’ 

‘Pretty contented, uncle,’ John answered, still 
laughing. 

The ease and informality of this response, and 
a little gleam of affectionate humour in the boy’s 
eyes as he made it, did more to convince Madame 
than Snelling’s blustering proclamations could 
have done in a day. 

‘I shall be very glad to think, sir,’ she said, 
‘that I have been mistaken.’ 

‘Come now,’ answered Snelling, ‘that’s plea- 
sant’ hearing.—I’m not the man myself to nurse 
a spite agen anybody, and I’m _ going to let 
bygones be bygones all round. I’m sure you 
meant well by the lad, though you might ha 
done much better, maybe, by sending him home 
again. But that’s neither here nor there. You’ve 
proved a kindly meaning; and if I hadn’t been 
afraid that you’d be hurt by it, I should have 
asked to pay you for it, long ago,’ 


PECULIAR WEDDINGS. 


Ir is our firm belief that more peculiar incidents 
take place at weddings than at any other public 
ceremony, religious or civil. We have known 
a good many odd things happen at weddings, in 
the course of several years’ experience as a town 
and country parson, and we think a few of them 
may be worth chronicling for the amusement of 
the British public. We may fairly say that we 
were introduced to weddings en masse. Our first 
curacy was at the old parish church in a large 
northern manufacturing town, where it was no 
unusual thing to have thirty or forty sets of 
banns to read out on a Sunday morning, and 
where the number of weddings was in proportion, 
We are afraid to say how many happy couples 
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we united in the first week of our ministerial 
experiences. We arrived at our curacy on a 
Monday afternoon, and found on the Tuesday 
morning ten weddings awaiting us. On our 
innocently remarking to the clerk that they 
would take up some time to perform, he informed 
us, with a sort of pity at our ignorance of how 
things were done, that we were mistaken upon 
that point. ‘You see, we marries them all at 
once’—a custom to which we soon got used. 

On one Christmas-day morning there were no 
fewer than seventeen weddings fixed for the same 
hour, half-past nine. As there was a service at 
half-past ten, it was not easy to get through the 
work, even though the happy pairs were ‘married 
all together” Luckily, our chancel was a large 
one; so, ranging the wedding parties in a huge 
circle around us, we stood in the centre, address- 
ing to the congregation at large the exhortations 
suitable to all alike ; and going the round of the 
circle, from pair to pair, with the questions which 
have to be put individually. Our old parish, like 
most other old town parishes, is now divided into 
ten, and weddings en masse are a thing of the 

ast. 

, We once took a wedding at which the only 
attendant, besides the groomsman and bridesmaid, 
was a stout determined-looking elderly female, 
who did not come up with the wedding party to 
the altar rails, but seated herself in one of the 
choir stalls not far off. We observed that both 
bride and bridegroom looked at her with very 
disquieted glances. Once or twice we noticed that 
the elderly female seemed to be about to make a 
move, especially at that part of the service when 
ossible opponents are requested to ‘speak, or else 
ereafter for ever hold their peace.’ When the 
service was over, we inquired of this good dame 
why she had come to the wedding. ‘I’m the 
girls mother, was her reply, ‘and I came to pre- 
vent the business.” We naturally asked why she 
hadn’t ‘prevented the business ;’ and we found 
that the thought had struck her at the last moment 
that they ‘might do worse than get married, after 
all’ We have often since thought of what must 
have been the agitated feelings of that bride and 
bridegroom until the irrevocable words were said 
over them. 

A terrible incident gi at another wed- 
ding, that of a couple both of middle age. There 
was a grating just in front of the altar rails, 
which led down to the pipes which heated the 
building. In his agitation in putting the ring 
upon the finger of his bride, the unfortunate 
bridegroom let it go, and it rolled down the 
grating. The clerk descended and hunted for 
some time. The ring, however, could not be 
found. The poor bride shed copious tears, and 
the bridegroom gallantly stanched them as well 
as he could with a large red-and-green handker- 
chief, murmuring soothingly: ‘There, don’t ’ee 
cry—don’t ’ee cry, in the endearing tone which 
is often used to a baby. We are sure we sym- 
pathised ; but our sympathy was hardly sufficient 
to control our risible propensities. A ring had 
to be borrowed from one of ‘the officials ; and the 
bride’s tears were dried at last. 

Marrying a couple one or both of whom are 
deaf is a funny experience. We remember a 
bridegroom who was perfectly deaf, and could not 
catch the import of a single word uttered in our 


loudest tones. Could he read? we wondered ; 
and to find out, we placed the book before him. 
Yes, he could ; and began: ‘I, M., take thee, N., 
to my wedded wife.” We tried, but in vain, to 
make him understand that he must substitute his 
own name for M., and his bride’s for N.’ He 
smiled a smile of incomprehension ; and we had 
to leave him to describe himself as ‘M. The 
words ‘ordinance’ and ‘plight’ were too much for 
him—he shook his head, and left them out alto- 
gether. We wondered then, and we have occa- 
sionally wondered since, how the courtship of 
that worthy couple had gone on. It must cer- 
tainly have been an affwire du coeur, not of the 
mere external senses. 

A couple once presented themselves who had 
not given any previous notice of their intention to 
be married. The bridegroom, when he was asked 
why he had not done so, replied : ‘ Because I want 
to be married by license.’—‘'Then,’ we said, ‘we 
suppose you have brought the license with you? 
But we found, from his answer, that he imagined 
a license was a document which a clergyman 
could make out at any moment on a sheet of 
paper. When he had grasped the idea of what 
marriage by license really was, and that, conse- 
quently, he could not be married there and then, 
the state of mind into which he and the rest of 
the party were thrown may be better imagined 
than described. We felt very sorry for them; 
but of course we could not help it. It was 
amusing to hear the ejaculations of the different 
members of the party. ‘Oh dear, what are we 
to do?’ sobbed the bride.—‘ Well, I have been 
made a fool of, said the bridegroom.— Law is 
law—yes, law is law, and it can’t be helped,’ was 
the philosophical reflection of the bride’s father. 
They were married shortly afterwards, but not by 
license. 

Talking about marriage licenses, it is curious 
what vague ideas many persons have about them— 
not only those in the humble station in life to 
which the couple just mentioned belonged. Twice 
we have been stopped in the streets, once in a 
midland factory town, and once in a cathedral 
town in the south, by respectably dressed youthful 
couples, and asked if we were a ‘parson ;’ and on 
receiving an answer in the aflirmative, further 
asked whether we would make out a license and 
marry them as soon as possible. 

Once, also, we met with an equally curious 
mistake about banns, After reading the banns for 
the first time of a young labourer and a young 
woman whose engagement was unknown to us, 
we congratulated the parents of the young lady, 
when we next called, on their daughter’s matri- 
monial prospects. ‘Oh,’ said the mother, ‘she 
doesn’t want to marry him; but I s’pose she must 
now, ‘cause the banns are put up.” And we 
actually found that the young man had ‘put up’ 
the banns entirely on his own account, and had 
persuaded the girl and her parents that now he 
could legally claim her as his wife. Explanations 
followed; and the banns were not published 
again. 

We remember a wedding which had some very 
peculiar circumstances attending it. All the legal 
conditions were complied with, and yet there was 
an air of secrecy and mystery about the whole 
business, At ten o'clock the bride arrived, in 
ordinary dress, by herself; at twenty minutes 
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past ten the bridegroom appeared, coming from 
quite a different direction, also by himself. A 
few hurried words were exchanged between them 
in the vestry. The clerk and sexton, who both 
happened to be about, were requested to act as 
witnesses. When the service was over, the bride- 
groom left the church alone by the west door. 
Some twenty minutes afterwards the bride de- 
parted, by another door, and went off in another 
direction. We never gained any clue as to the 
motives for all this secrecy ; but ‘where there’s 
a mystery there’s always a history.’ We wonder 
what their history was. 

Only a few months ago we had an odd instance 
of the way in which a witness may be procured. 
The happy pair were driven to the church in a 
local fly, the driver of which appeared subse- 

uently as ‘best-man.’ He told us afterwards 
that he had no notion when he reached the church 
that he was to act in that capacity; but that, 
when they alighted, the bridegroom told him that 
to act as ‘his man’ was ‘part of the job ;’ and so 
he accommodated himself to circumstances. 

Let us conclude this series of wedding recollec- 

tions by mentioning what we consider a very 
retty custom which is observed in some parts of 
Kent and other southern counties. An arch is 
constructed by the villagers at the churchyard 
gate, on which are suspended the implements of 
the handicraft to which the bridegroom belongs. A 
carpenter has his saw and plane and foot-rule ; 
a blacksmith his hammer and pinchers and horse- 
shoes; and so forth. We have seen these some- 
times combined in a very tasteful manner. There 
yet dwells in our memory the case of a bride- 
groom who had no particular occupation but that 
of frequenting the public-house, and in his case 
some cynical friends stood holding a huge basin 
of beer outside the churchyard gates. 


‘LA VENDETTA’ AMONG THE PATHANS. 


CorsIcans are noted among even the vindictive 
inhabitants of Southern Europe for their pecu- 
liarly revengeful dispositions. Their enemies are 
never forgiven ; and the mistaken duty of revenge 
is handed down from father to son, till a fit 
opportunity enables them to discharge the sup- 
posed debt with the effusion of blood. The Cor- 
sican vendetta, slow but sure, recalls the words 
of Byron: 


There never yet was human power 
Which could withstand, if unforgiven, 
The patient watch and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


The Corsican’s vendetta, however, has to wait, and 
sometimes has waited for many years and scores 
of years. But there are other nations among 
whom also revenge is considered a duty; and 
there are places where public opinion and a firm 
government do not give even that much protec- 
tion to life which under ordinary circumstances 
exists in Corsica itself and the countries into 
which Corsicans are likely to follow their vic- 
tims. 

Among savage races, whose passions are under 
no control, and whom a false religion teaches 
that revenge is a sacred duty, the gratification of 
that revenge does not take the course of cautious 


| devising and long waiting. It daringly pounces 
“upon its victim at the very first occasion. There 
| opportunities ‘frequently present themselves, or 
are easily made for the purpose, by the ardour 
and ingenuity of the man thirsting for revenge, 
, This holds especially in countries where the exces. 
sive heat of the weather and the simplicity of life 
compel people to live much in the open air, to 
have several doors and many windows to their 
_ houses, and to sleep either with doors and windows 
_ wide open, or even in the open air. Among such 
races one of the most revengeful is the Pathan of 
_ Afghanistan and its neighbourhood. 

Here is a tale of a Pathan vendetta, carried out 
‘in a singularly bloody manner, quite character- 
istic of the race. We learned the facts during our 
stay at Nowshera, near Peshawar, in 187-. The 
scene was a small town at no very great distance 
from Nowshera, and not more than thirty miles 
from the British frontier line. The town itself 
lies in British territory ; but its criminals often 
find an easy and safe retreat beyond our frontier, 
and consequently out of reach of British justice. 
When we visited this town, we noticed a large 
, two-storied house, whose appearance, immensely 
superior in size, form, and material to that of 
the huts around it, proclaimed its owner a 
| wealthy man among his fellows—possibly their 
| chief. The house, however, was empty; and its 

look of desolation showed that for years it had 
undergone no repairs, and was in a fair way to 
| become very soon an uninhabitable ruin. We 
inquired why it was thus untenanted and uncared 
| for, expecting to hear some weird story of ghost 
| or goblin: instead of that we heard this tale of 
bloody feud. 

The owner of that house had been the chief of 
the village and the wealthiest proprietor for miles 
‘around. He had several sons, but only one 
daughter, the prettiest girl in the village. Love, 
that laughs at all social restrictions and inequali- 
ties, accidentally threw her, when in her four- 
teenth year, in the way of a young man of twenty, 
a common farm-labourer of the village. The girl 
was of a marriageable age, according to Pathan 
custom ; and the young man, too, was desirous of 
taking to himself a wife. He was poor; but, in 
the East, poverty, though not admired, is by no 
means held despicable. As a counterpoise, he was 
strong, well built, athletic, and of prepossessing 
appearance. 

heir first meeting had occurred casually, when 
she went in the early morning, as is always done 
in the East, to the village well, to fetch water for 
the day’s consumption. The morning breeze had 
blown aside her veil; and the first sight of her 
beautiful face in all the glory of its early woman- 
hood had hopelessly pierced the young man’s sus- 
ceptible heart. The girl herself had not been 
‘insensible to his good looks and open admira- 
tion. It was a case of mutual love at first sight. 
Courtship in our sense of the word is, of course, 
an unknown thing among the Pathans. Even 
speech was out of the question ; it would have 
been an offence against their etiquette, punishable 
with the sword. But when other means of com- 
munication fail, eyes somehow often manage to 
tell silently the tale of love, and so it occurred 
in this case. Each morning the youth came at 
the same hour to the same place, on the way to 


the village well, where they had first seen each 
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other. (We call it the village well, Jucus a non 
lucendo; they are generally outside the village, 
and often at some distance.) Just as regularly, 
too, came the young lady, and allowing her veil 
to give a glimpse of her face, gratified while she 
increased their mutual affection. Fora few seconds 
they used to gaze at each other; and they knew 
that each loved and was beloved in return. 

After some little natural hesitation, the young 
man went boldly to the girl’s father and asked 
his daughter’s hand in marriage. Great was the 
indignation of the village Crwsus! He quoted, 
indeed, the oriental proverb, ‘The frog has caught 
a cold.’ The young man was shown roughly 
to the door, much as he would have been in 
similar circumstances in the more civilised West. 
After this, the young woman was jealously kept 
at home. The meetings on the way to the well 
conld no longer take place. But bolt or bar or 
lock is equally unable to keep out Love. The 
means were never known, but still the lovers 
managed to convey messages to each other: write 
they did not, for of reading and writing both of 
them were quite innocent. The schoolmaster is 
not even yet abroad in those regions to any great 
extent. The result of the rejection of the young 
man’s suit was like the attempt to dam a stream, 
or to extinguish a fire with oil. It only increased 
the ardour of the young people ; and as soon as 
the first vigilance of her family began to relax, 
under the impression that the young man’s pre- 
tensions had been effectively crushed, the lovers 
did what other lovers have done under similar 
circumstances—they eloped. 

One morning when the family arose, the young 
woman was nowhere to be found. It was soon dis- 
covered that the young man, too, had disappeared 
during the night; and the best horse also of the 
village chief was missing. There could be no 
reasonable doubt that all three had gone away 
together, the lover carrying off his beloved on her 
father’s horse. Before daybreak they were safe 
in independent territory. Trained and — 
trackers, of whom each family has a few, had 
traced their journey over the frontier. News soon 
after arrived that in a village some miles beyond 
the frontier, in independent territory, they had 
found an equivalent to the olden Fleet Prison 
parsons and Gretna Green smith, in the person of 
a complaisant Moollah or Mohammedan registrar. 
For a consideration, he had quickly united the 
pair in wedlock, according to the simple rites of 
the Mohammedan religion. They were therefore 
legally and honourably married, both according 
to their religious and social codes, which are in 
reality identical. But the abduction of the girl 
and the theft of the horse—one just as much as 
the other—was a deadly insult to the bride’s 
family ; and among Pathans, insults, like injuries, 
are atonable only with blood. That blood would 
be shed was not only a foregone conclusion ; 
it was, according to their ideas, even a positive 
duty. 

Every Pathan owns a long, sharp, and keen 
knife, and a sword, and most of them also a 
matchlock, Every man is trained from childhood 
to the effective use of these weapons. The 
two families numbered among them some twenty 
adult males who ‘played with the sword. All 
these had, of course, become parties in this 
deadly feud, though not one had been an aider 


in the act that caused it, or had even known 
that it was contemplated. No matter. Every 
one well knew that a systematic butchery must 
soon ensue, The young people also had known 
it, and they had doubtless discounted in their 
minds the fatal cost of the step which love and 
the old man’s obstinacy and pride had forced 
upon them. Houses in those parts, as already 
remarked, are seldom locked, the windows easily 
admit an intruder, and the mud walls can be 
quickly and noiselessly broken into. Agricultural 
labour daily takes nearly every one into fields 
and lonely places. Blood is hot ; revenge burns 
fiercely ; opportunity is not rare. It caused, there- 
fore, no surprise when, a few days after the elope- 
ment, the bridegroom’s father—about fifty years 
old—was found dead on his bed, stabbed to the 
heart while asleep. The Pathan knife, the deadly 
charah, is of a uniform size and make ; and there 
is little chance of identifying a murderer if not 
caught red-handed in the very act. No prolonged 
investigation was made. Every one knew the cause 
and the motive of the murder, though it was 
impossible to prove whose was the hand that had 
dealt the fatal blow. The corpse was buried in 
the evening. The following morning, one of the 
brothers of the bride was found stiff and cold, 
also stabbed to the heart with a charah. He, too, 
was buried. 

A few days passed uneventfully ; but all knew, 
of course, that this second murder also had to be 
avenged ; or, to put it in another form, a life 
had been taken for a life, leaving the original 
insult still to be dealt with, A few days after- 
wards, another man fell of the bridegroom’s 
family—shot dead in the fields, and that death 
was speedily avenged by the murder of another 
male from the bride’s family. And so the deadly 
feud progressed, each family being alternately 
murderers and victims. The authorities tried to 
stop the slaughter, and the police appeared in 
numbers. No one, of course, knew anything 
about the murders or the cause: they were quite 
accidental—‘ who did them, and why, God only 
knew.’ The members of each family disclaimed 
all feelings of anger, all desire of revenge. Things 
were quiet while the ‘authorities’ were about. 
As soon as they were gone, the smouldering 
embers soon burst into flame, and alternate murder 
thinned the ranks of both families. At last the 
bride’s father and the bridegroom were the sole 
two males left—one in each family. 

One night the bridegroom rose quietly from 
the side of his sleeping bride; he saddled the 
stolen horse and rode swiftly to his native village, 
the now desolate home of his childhood. Dis- 
mounting at some distance, he tied his horse to 
a tree and entered the proud but almost deserted 
mansion of his father-in-law. With his sword 
he slew the heart-broken and bereaved old man, 
regained his horse, and rode back to the new 
home of his exile by the morning light. His 
wife was already up. He folded her tenderly 
in his arms, yet stained with her murdered 
father’s blood; and thus gently he broke the 
news: ‘We must now love each other only the 
more fondly, my own heart: our fathers and 
brothers all sleep in peace.’ She understood him 
fully, and was not at all surprised, for she had 
already guessed the object of his nocturnal journey. 
They had both well known from the beginning 
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what was the only possible result, according to 
their customs, of the step which they had taken. 

In four months a score of men, ‘brave and 
true and mighty in war,’ had been laid low in 
bloody and untimely graves by the assassin’s 
bullet, sword, or knife. The feud, which had 
sprung up and raged like a volcano, was speedily 
quenched in blood, But the more natural and 
pleasing fire of wedded love continued to burn 
not the less warmly, brightly, aud constantly in 
the hearts of the lovers, though it had caused 
the destruction of both families, 

Let Corsica yield the palm to Afghanistan in 
the matter of deadly vengeance. 


SEA-LIONS AND SEA-BEARS. 


THERE are perhaps comparatively few people who 
are aware that the sealskin of commerce is not 
made from the skin of a seal but from a different 
animal altogether. It is true that the skins of 
“seals are used for clothes ; but the best ‘sealskin,’ 
which is familiar to everybody, is the product of 
a sea-bear or eared seal, which is, however, popu- 
larly known as the Northern Fur Seal (Arcto- 
cephalus wrsinus). This animal inhabits the North 
Pacific shores, and is there extremely abundant. 
It is called the fur seal because of the fine soft 
fur which covers the body; interspersed among 
these are coarser hairs. Closely allied species 
oceur in the southern hemisphere; and in both 
regions there are other eared seals which lack the 
fine fur and only possess the coarse hairs. These 
‘hair seals’ are not commercially of so much 
value. The term sea-bear is commonly applied 
to the fur seals, and sea-lion to the hair seals, 
They both belong to the group of eared seals, 
which, though confounded by the earlier natural- 
ists with the true seals, are in reality quite 
distinct from them. The eared seals form, in fact, 
avery natural assemblage of animals; any one 
who will take the trouble to compare the Pata- 
gonian sea-lion with the British seal at the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens can readily see the 
important differences that distinguish them. The 
sea-lion has small but distinct external ears; in 
the seal the ‘conch’ of the ear is entirely absent, 
and the aperture of the ear is alone visible. The 
limbs of the sea-lion are just as fitted for swim- 
ming as those of the seal, the whole limb forming 
a flat paddle; but in the sea-lion the hind-limbs 
are capable of a freer motion, and the animal can 
therefore progress with comparative ease upon 
land ; indeed, the small Cape sea-lion can run with 
some rapidity upon dry land. The seal, on the 
other hand, is more completely fitted for a marine 
existence; the limbs are more closely connected 
with the trunk, and it is unable to make use of 
them upon the land. Under these circumstances, 
its progression is simply due to the muscles of 
the abdomen: it wriggles along as a man would do 
if pene upon his face with the legs and arms 
tied. 

The intelligence of the sea-lion appears to be 
rather greater than that of the seal. The keeper 
in charge of these animals has succeeded in teach- 
ing the Patagonian sea-lion a number of tricks, 
which it performs at feeding-time for the gratifi- 
cation of the visitors. In short, it may be safely 
held that the sea-lions or eared seals are more 
nearly akin to the terrestrial carnivora than are 


| the external ears have disappeared. 


the seals, and that they have more recently be- 
come adapted to an aquatic existence. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot at present do more than specu- 
late as to how the land ancestors of the sea-lions 
first took to an aquatic life. Some few remains of 
sea-lions are known to us in a fossil condition ; but 
they offer no suggestion as to how the transition 
took place. These remains, which are, of course, 
only ic and teeth, agree in every character 
with existing sea-lions, and have not belonged to 
‘transitional forms.’ But before attacking this 
problem, let us pause to reply to a question which 
might not unnaturally occur to some: How can it 
be assumed that sea-lions and seals have descended 
from terrestrial ancestors? Is it not at least pos- 
sible that they have always been marine animals 
from the beginning of time? It is true that 
these animals have a fish-like form, tapering at 
both extremities, and are furnished with ‘ flippers’ 
or fins But there is a great difference between 
the fins of a seal and the fins of a fish. The skele- 
ton of a seal’s fin shows an exact resemblance to 
the limb of a quadruped; the five fingers are 
there, and even the nails at the extremities of the 
fingers, only they are encased in a common integu- 
ment; the web-footed condition, which is found in 
the otter and other animals which lead a partially 
aquatic life, is exaggerated. The fins of a fish 
show no such resemblances to limbs which are 
found in terrestrial animals. Furthermore, in 
every point of its organisation the sea-lion or the 
seal agrees with the mammalia, and particularly, 
as has been already stated, with that group of 
mammals termed carnivora. No one can doubt 
that mammals are essentially terrestrial animals; 
not only because, as a matter of fact, the vast 
majority are dwellers upon the land, but because 
nearly every point in their structure indicates 
that that is their natural habitat. For example, 
the lungs are suited to breathe air directly, and 
cannot make use of the air dissolved in water as 
the gills of a fish can. If the sea-lion had been 
always an aquatic animal, its resemblances to the 
terrestrial carnivora would be absolutely inex- 
plicable. 

The otter offers a valuable hint as to what 
the very earliest sea-lions probably resembled. 
Any one who has watched this creature in cap- 
tivity—in its natural haunts it is practically 
impossible to study it—cannot fail to have been 
struck by the ease with which it changes from 
a terrestrial to an aquatic life. It runs about 
with activity upon the land, glides into the water 
with an imperceptible splash, and swims with 
the rapidity of a fish, Its elongated form, short 
limbs, and webbed hind-feet are not disadvan- 
tageous to it when upon dry land, and are clearly 
admirably suited for swimming. The sea-lion 
represents an advanced stage in the conversion of 
a terrestrial into an aquatic form ; the limbs have 
become shortened and more fin-like; that is, 
more suited to swimming, and less suited to walk- 
ing; the hind-limbs are closely approximated to 
the rudimentary tail, and perform to some extent 
the office of the fish’s tail—-that of steering. 

The seals are still further advanced in the 
same direction: the general form of the body 
is if anything more fish-like; the hind-limbs 
are more closely bound up with the tail, and 
form, therefore, a more efficient steering organ ; 
It must be 
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remembered that the function of the external 
ear is that of concentrating sounds, which are 
conveyed through the aperture to the internal 
ear, Which is the organ of hearing ; accordingly, 
there is not so much need of an external ear 
in animals which live in water, where sound 
travels better than in air. The absence of an 
external ear in seals indicates, therefore, their 
longer adaptation to an aquatic mode of life, 

It may be gratifying to those whose business 
is transacted at sea to learn that, generally 
speaking, marine animals have a larger brain 
than their land allies, In other respects it will 
be seen from what has been said that the marine 
carnivora are as compared with the land carnivora 
degenerate ; but this degeneration has only affected 
such parts of the body as are useless in their 
changed mode of life. Degeneration, in fact, in 
this case goes hand in hand with progression. 

Although there is no great difficulty in imagin- 
ing how the conversion of a terrestrial carnivore | 
into a seal may have taken place, we still require | 
a motive for such a change. It seems almost as 
if the marine carnivora would have done much 
better for themselves if they had remained in 
the other condition. Frequently, however, Nature | 
does not allow of such a choice ; gradual changes | 
in sea and land have taken place, and are taking | 
place, in our globe; the result of these must 
in many cases have been the stern command to | 
some groups of animals, ‘Be modified or perish.’ | 
There are certain facts which indicate that sea- | 
lions became sea-lions not from choice, but in| 
obedience to this command. Mention has been 
made at the commencement of this article of | 
the northern fur seal ; besides this species, only 
two others, the Californian sea-lion and Steller’s 
sea-lion, are found in the northern hemisphere ; 
all the rest that are known—perhaps seven or 
eight distinct species—are confined to the antarctic 
region. There is therefore some reason to suppose 
that, the headquarters of the race being in the 
antarctic area, ey have originated there. 

Now, there are no terrestrial carnivora known, 
either living or fossil, in any of the land-masses 
bordering upon the antarctic area which are so 
like sea-lions as to be probably descended from 
the same stock. This statement, however, natur- 
ally only applies to South America, Australia, | 
and New Zealand, and not to the great antarctic | 
continent which covers the South Pole; we have 
no knowledge of this land-mass, for the very 
good reason that an impenetrable wall of ice, 
formed by the congealed masses brought down 
by innumerable glaciers to the sea, for the most 
part prevents all access. We know that long 
ago the northern hemisphere down to the level of 
the northern English counties was covered with 
a great ice-sheet. This period, which has left its 
traces in the form of glacial mud and moraines, 
is known as the Glacial Period, The phenomena 
are believed to be due to certain astronomical 
causes into which it is not necessary to enter at 
present, except to say that such glacial periods 
are recurrent and alternate from the northern 
to the southern hemisphere. There is at present 
a glacial epoch in the southern hemisphere. 

Judging from the facts at our disposal, it is 
highly probable that at one time the southern 
continent enjoyed a comparatively mild climate, 


and supported an indigenous fauna and flora. 


Among the animals which flourished at that 
time may have been the immediate ancestors 
of the sea-lions. The increasing cold may fairly 
be supposed to have gradually extirpated the 
land fauna, and compelled the ancestral sea-lions 
to seek their food in the water. In order to 
secure sufficient prey, some modification in their 
structure suiting them to a_ partially aquatic 
life was gradually acquired and increased in 
successive generations, Finally, the entire burying 
of the land beneath a vast ice-sheet drove them 
off the land altogether, and those animals which 
were best prepared for this change alone survived, 
and transmitted these very peculiarities to their 
offspring. This is, of course, a suggestion as to 
the reasons which led to the origin of sea-lions 
which may or may not prove to be correct. 


LOST LITERATURE 


By Lost Literature we mean not the literature 
which has been lost by the premature death of 
genius, nor that left unfinished—such as the late 
John Foster’s invaluable Life of Swift—but litera- 
ture actually produced and now irreparably lost. 
There are doubtless thousands of plays, novels, 
and other works so lost which did not deserve 
to live, and we ought to feel thankful that they 
are gone. Occasionally, somebody issues ‘an 
unpublished poem’ by Burns, or ‘a hitherto over- 
looked letter’ of Sir Walter Scott. This raking-up 
of neglected effusions is usually a thing to be 
discouraged. It is seldom possible that really 
good productions can remain long undiscovered, 
and it is no kindness to the great dead to publish 
hastily conceived and ill-considered efforts. There 
is usually, too, a suspicion attaching to such 
discoveries—a feeling which recalls the famous 
frauds of Macpherson, Chatterton, and Ireland. 

The fine literature absolutely lost is very con- 
siderable. Of classical literature alone, books 
could be filled with the mere names of works, 
never to mention the mutilated state of many 
that survive. The causes of loss are few. Fire 
is the most common, Ben Jonson by a fire in 
his house lost an entire drama, a Life of Henry V. 
with notes, and a number of other works. The 
Fire of London was responsible for the loss of 
many valuable works of the Elizabethan period 
and of much early English poetry. A severer 
blow to lovers of Anglo-Saxon literature was the 
burning of the Cottonian Library in 1731, when 
a vast quantity of old manuscripts was destroyed. 
In 1752, by a fire in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a large 
collection of manuscripts and pamphlets gathered 
with great labour by Lord Chamberlain Somers 
was lost. About the same time, Davies’ Notes on 
Cicero’s De Officiis were lost by a fire in the 
Strand of London. In 1780, Lord Mansfield’s 
library was destroyed by fire, and caused an 
immense loss of manuscript treasures, 

Of the treasures lost by fire during times of 
war, volumes might be written. Not to go 
beyond this century, we might mention the loss 
of the invaluable manuscripts of Joh. Gottl. Buhle 
in the burning of Moscow. Nearer our own time, 
the Franco-Prussian War caused severe losses to 
various important French libraries. 

The second cause of loss is the ocean, whose 
‘greedy maw’ swallows all kinds of treasure 
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so remorselessly. Early in the fifteenth century, 
Guarino Veronese was returning to Constantinople 
with a shipload of classical manuscripts. The 
vessel was wrecked, and the treasures lost, a 
misfortune which turned the scholar’s hair white 
in a few hours. Our own Spenser suffered serious 
loss by the shipwreck of a servant crossing from 
Ireland. The last six books of the Faerie Queene, 
and a considerable number of translations and 
poems, including Dreams, The Court of Cupid, and 
The Hell of Lovers, were thus consigned to a 
watery grave. In 1600, on the death of Vincentio 
Pinelli, his library was packed in three vessels 
bound for Naples. One was attacked by pirates, 
who flung out the books and papers into the water 
and along the shore, some of the precious manu- 
scripts being used to stuff windows with! In 
1698, a Dutchman named Hudde—who while 
in China had passed himself off as a native, and 
had attained to the dignity of a mandarin—had, 
after thirty years’ labour, collected a huge mass 
of manuscripts. On his way home he was ship- 
wrecked, and his collection was totally lost, one 
of the most remarkable and regrettable of all 
literary losses. 

Ignorance and culpable carelessness have been 
responsible for some sad losses, The selfishness 
of theatrical managers, who forbade the printing 
of plays, caused terrible losses and mutilations 
in the domain of Elizabethan literature. Shake- 
speare and others whose works are preserved have 
suffered much, and but for the carelessness of 
collectors, the fierce discussions about ‘correct 
readings’ would have been greatly diminished. 
Heywood—described by Lamb as a prose Shake- 
speare—was the author or joint-author of over 
two hundred plays, few of which remain. Many 
valuable dramas of Massinger, Ford, Webster, 
and Middleton were also lost through carelessness ; 
and besides dramas, we have lost Heywood’s 
Lives of the Poets, Heywood was the friend of 
Shakespeare and other dramatists from 1595 to 
1630, and had written their Lives, with a mass 
of curious anecdotes and reminiscences. If this 
work had been preserved, we should probably 
have been spared the absurd question, ‘Who 
wrote Shakespeare?? A very curious loss was 
oceasioned in Italy in the fourteenth century 
when Raimondo Soranzo lent the manuscript 
of Cicero’s De Gloria to a friend, who pawned 
it, and who died before its hiding-place could 
be discovered. 

Domestic servants are not often possessed of 
literary tastes, and they are frequently forbidden 
to dust, or even to enter, studies and other apart- 
ments sacred to literary genius. They have, fer: 
ever, succeeded in committing several horrible 
blunders. Towards the close of last century, a 
servant of Warburton, the Somerset Herald, came 
across a unique mass of manuscript plays, which 
she used up in lighting fires and making pie-crust 
frills! Truly, to what base uses we may return! 
And everybody remembers how a domestic of 
John Stuart Mill consigned to the flames part 
of the manuscript of Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
The horror of Mill at the loss, and the ‘agony’ 
of Carlyle in rewriting the work, are now matters 
of history. Luckily, 7¢ was not ‘lost literature.’ 
Strangely enough, the losses through manuscripts 
becoming illegible by damp or dirt are not so 
numerous as might reasonably be expected. 


We have alluded to the general undesirability 
of publishing all an author has written ; but, 
on the other hand, censors and editors have some- 
times been too severe in their judgments. Hurd 
for example, can never be pardoned for allowing 
Cowley’s lates to perish ; nor can Pope be more 
favourably regarded for having decreed the de- 
struction of Lord Peterborough’s Memoirs, which 
would have been of much use to historians, Pope, 
however, suffered personally in this respect, tis 
prose treatise on The Immortality of the Soul being 
condemned to mortality. A very serious loss was 
the destruction of Crabbe’s novels, The Widow 
Grey, and others. Byron truly described this 
poet as ‘Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best ;’ 
and his descriptions of scenery and manners must 
have been of much value. Moore, again, was 
—— for the destruction of Byron’s Memoirs. 

‘here are some reliable instances recorded of 
valuable works being destroyed by their authors. 
Fracastor, an eminent scholar of the sixteenth 
century, had written in Latin a wonderful History 
of Venice, and in a paroxysm of fever he burned 
it. 

Notwithstanding these and many other sad 
losses, there is much to be thankful for. When 
we consider the miraculous manner in which 
many works have been preserved, we are apt to 
wonder that more have not been destroyed. 
Britain perhaps compares favourably in_ this 
respect with most continental nations, and the 
works left us constitute our literature the grandest 
in the world. 


CHILDREN’S FACES, 
You bring me peace, O innocent child-faces ! 
With your clear questioning eyes, 


Your fairy forms, your sweet unconscious graces, 
Your lips, where laughter lies. 


Out in the world too long, I grow heart-weary ; 
But in these leisure days, 

Throwing aside the old routine so dreary, 
I join the children’s plays. 


What fun we have! what skating and what racing 
Out in the frost and snow! 

What battling with the north wind, keen and bracing, 
That sets the blood aglow ! 


In twilight, round my chair they love to gather, 
To hear the story told— 

Heroic tales of many a brave forefather 
In stirring days of old. 


Ofttimes I pass the room where they are lying, 
Each in a snowy bed, 

And hear my little name-child sweetly trying 
To pray for ‘ Uncle Fred.’ 


God bless the children with their rosy faces ! 
Their eyes like Truth’s clear wells, 
Their loving hearts, their many heavenly graces, 
Their lips, where laughter dwells. 
R. A. 
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